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Management Has the Opportunity to Make Its 
Greatest Contribution to Winning the War by 
Adding At Least the Equivalent of Four Million 
New Workers to the Forces of War Industries. 


Management's Job zn 
Labor Utilization 


By T. S. PEeTEerson 


Standard Oil of California 
San Francisco, Cal. 


ANAGEMENT’S current responsibility for the performance of this job arises 

| v from three primary influences, all of which are wartime developments: (1) 

We have the compelling emergency demands for production at all costs. (2) 

We have almost a total absence of sound organization planning in many firms, and 

(3) We have the problem of utilizing the labor of the greatest assortment of inexperi- 
enced help ever assembled in industry. 

The magnitude of this job in wartime, and the one which will follow during the 

demobilization period, is indeed tremendous. 


Bureaucracy in I ndustry 





ee in normal times, experience indicates that in any organization there is a con- 
stant tendency for its manpower and functions to grow in response to the many 
demands placed upon it, or the natural desire to expand in size and importance. 
While all of the people engaged may obviously be busy and, therefore, it is often as- 
sumed that the organization is functioning efficiently, a comprehensive analysis of all 
of the work done usually reveals a considerable proportion of it is not worth doing— 
it is either unnecessary or unprofitable. In many instances, work handled elsewhere 
within the organization is duplicated, and even manpower and equipment are dupli- 
cated. This is a reflection of the workings of bureaucracy in industry. 

Since that is not an uncommon situation in well established firms during peace 
times, the waste of labor under present war production demands can scarcely be calcu- 
lated. In the main, labor is employed in industry in about four major groups which 
may be controlled from the standpoint of effective use along the following lines. 





























































MANAGEMENT S JOB IN LABOR UTILIZATION 


Line Production 


N PHYSICAL Operations where labor is employed to attend or operate mechanical 
] equipment, and ‘‘in line production’’, manpower control is usually maintained by 
labor standards. Such standards are established by making time and motion studies 
under varying conditions and over sufficient periods of time to make them dependable 
measures of manpower performance. , 

This type of labor control has been developed to a high point of effectiveness in 
some industries, and is quite generally used wherever labor is geared to machine ~ 
production. Experienced industrial engineers can usually detect and offer remedies 
for wasted labor and other extravagances in such operations. Unfortunately, only a 
relatively small proportion of the effort employed in industry lends itself solely to 
measure in terms of units of production. 


Distribution 


N THE field of distribution, we have the uncertainties of transportation to measure, 
I and where customer relationships are involved, we have the further element of 
service to appraise and evaluate. 

Labor employed in this type of activity may best be measured and controlled by 
the use of manpower logs. Such logs are designed to readily record during each hour 
and day such work factors as: loads, trips, serves, deliveries, sales, miles, or other 
elements of work per man or per unit of equipment. 

The essential difference between the use of logs and time and motion studies lies 
in the fact that logs are for scattered operations not closely supervised and subject to 
many variables, whereas time and motion studies are most useful in the measurement 
of mass effort where labor is concentrated under close supervision, and where opera- 
tions are repetitive. | 

The log system requires application over longer periods of time and at sufficient 
intervals to detect the influence of changes in operations, and the many uncontrollable 
variables. Its value is enhanced by the extent of coverage over similar operations 
and the accuracy in its preparation. Since employees participate in the preparation 
of these logs, their use involves a certain amount of training. Here again, they differ 
from time and motion studies which are made by industrial engineers observing the 
performance of workers. In some industries, the log system of labor standard has 
been developed and applied in a thoroughly effective manner. 


Maintenance and Construction 


I GENERAL, the measurement of labor requirements for maintenance and construc- 
tion work requires a method of analysis different from those I have previously 
described. There are, of course, certain repetitive jobs such as routine preventive 
Maintenance overhauls of machinery, boiler cleaning and similar activities for which 
good labor standards can be established. On the other hand, a large variety and 
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volume of maintenance and construction jobs are not readily subject to such treat- 
ment. For the latter type of activities (construction or the repair of pipe lines may 
be used as one example), an effective and practical solution to the manpower control 
problem has been developed. It is not complicated and consists primarily of a visual 
analysis of work in progress. It does require observers with well-grounded experience 
in economic maintenance and construction practices. 


Spot Checks 


pa the one or more observers make a series of spot checks in the field on 5 or 6 
different days, covering the work currently being performed by the entire main- 
tenance or construction organization. Enough time is spent at each job to determine: 


Whether the work should be done at all, 

Whether the job is over or undermanned, and 

Whether it might be done more economically by some other method or 
by some other agency within or outside of the company. 


These data are accumulated on work sheets which call attention to general trends 
and specific practices that require correction. For example, a considerable amount of 
labor might be found applying a protective coating to steel structures in a climate 
where the coating cannot be justified economically from a corrosion standpoint, nor 
from an appearance standpoint; or a review of the data sheets for the 5 or 6 days may 
show that a certain pipe fitting group, consisting of a pipe fitter and three helpers, 
always work together even where they are making up 1” pipe requiring, at most, a 
pipe fitter and helper. 

The observer might come upon a necessary tank painting job where scaffolding 
is being erected for use of the painters. This, of course, requires a considerable 
amount of labor, material and time which could be saved by the use of spray: painting 
nozzles mounted on long lances. Incidentally, the latter method eliminates any 
possibility of an employee falling from a scaffold. 

It might also be observed that the organization is performing some unusual work 
for which it is not properly equipped and which could be done more economically by 
an outside contractor. A compilation of these and similar factors covering the full 
range of ‘spot checks’’ is then used to establish the size of the maintenance or con- 
struction organization needed to meet essential requirements as well as to outline 
practices that should be changed. 

On its first hearing, the ‘“‘spot check’’ procedure may appear to have some limita- 
tions. However, in the final analysis, actual practice has shown that it works. It 
has the advantage of making it possible to cover the work of large numbers of main- 
tenance and construction employees in a minimum amount of time. Further, the 
over or undermanning features are absorbed readily by Job Foremen, who can make 
use of them for the continuing control of the manpower under their supervision. 
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MANAGEMENT S JOB ‘IN LABOR UTILIZATION 


Administrative Staff—Clerical and Accounting 


apor employed in clerical, accounting, staff effort and service to other parts of the 
L organization is more difficult to measure and, incidentally, is usually a source of 
considerable waste and extravagance. Control over this type of labor may best be 
established through first hand study of each job by experienced organization special- 
ists, or industrial engineers, who are capable of appraising and evaluating the product 
of individual and collective effort. | 
The criteria for this appraisal which should precede the establishment of labor 
standards or manpower controls should be based upon the following considerations: 


Should the work be done at all? 
By whom can it best be done? 
_ How can it best be done? 


A critical review of work performed by clerical, accounting, staff and service people 
almost invariably reveals wasted effort, and the possibility of important economies 
in one or more of the following forms. 


Important Economies 


N IMPROVEMENT in the tempo of performance where this is left to individual 
A decision. | 

Where there is a marked tendency for each unit of the organization to be self- 
sufficient and consequently to duplicate effort elsewhere. 

Where there is insufficient attention given to improvements in methods and 
systems. 

Where there is a disposition to elaborate beyond the point of necessity. 

It is a common practice to continue clerical activities and administrative services 
when the need for such no longer exists. 

Most systems employed in the administration of industrial and business organi- 
zations have been developed piece-meal over long periods of time. It is a rare case 
that a going concern is enabled to start from scratch with completely remodeled 
methods, consequently they resemble a house that has been constructed one room at 
a time by different tenants without benefit of architecture. 

Detection and correction of this situation, which I can assure you is quite com- 
mon to all types of industries and business, requires constant study and the develop- 
ment of plans to meet essential needs without frills. 

Some companies make such analyses on a continuing basis, through a central 
staff agency, and by means of specialists attached to the larger departments. 

All of the functions being performed by a department can be examined by survey- 
ing in detail the activities or duties performed by each of its individual employees. 
This is usually done by having a member of the reviewing agency spend a day or more 
with each man to study his activities, both as to their character and the time they 
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require. This is supplemented by a statistical summary of the work performed over 
a representative period. When all the jobs have been surveyed in this manner, the 
resulting inventory of activities is carefully analyzed. 


Control Set-up 


HE many functions, reports, and other work are considered in relation to the re- 
[perio of the business as a whole; and those which are not essential are 
eliminated. The remaining essential activities are next simplified as far as possible, 
and the most efficient methods and procedures for performing them are established. 
These eliminations and changes in method make some entire jobs unnecessary, and 
result in many fractional jobs. Related activities are then arranged into logical 
full-time assignments by combining these fractions. This permits further reductions 
in the number of positions. 

Finally, each necessary job or group of like jobs is covered by a specification 
which shows not only the activities to be performed, but also what constitutes satis- 
factory performance and how it is to be measured. From this basic analytical process 
comes the information for determining: 


The essential departmental activities. 

The best methods for performing these activities. 
The number and type of people required. 

The pattern of organization. 

Relative job values and classifications. 

. Standard costs. 


APY PH 


Having established the necessary functions and the manpower to perform them, 
some control must be set up to assure that the organization is kept currently in line; 
otherwise, it tends to revert to its old faults during the changes and additions which 
naturally follow the fluctuations in business. 


Depression Experience Reversed 


, ee foregoing is a brief outline or characterization of various kinds of industrial 
activities where a large proportion of labor is employed, and some of the methods 
of labor measurement and control. 

Organization planning and manpower control methods received a tremendous 
amount of study and attention during the depression when it became necessary to 
adjust forces to meet the rapid decline in production and sales. 

Because most organizations had experienced an uninterrupted 20-year period of 
expansion, management had had little experience in dealing with a reverse situation 
on a scale produced by the lean years of the early thirties. 

There were two avenues of approach to the problem of retrenchment—by arbi- 
trary decision to make drastic reductions based upon some predetermined percentage, 
or by adopting the more constructive course previously described of reviewing each 
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MANAGEMENT'S JOB IN LABOR UTILIZATION 


job to determine its necessity under the restricted operations brought on by the 
depression. 

Enlightened methods of control over organization and labor received their 
greatest advancement through the adoption of the latter course, which in a large 
measure is an application of the principle of fiscal budgeting to manpower and organ- 
ization. As a matter of fact, this control over labor and payrolls actually forms a 
part of some companies’ overall budgetary plan. : 

In many organizations, this principle was developed to a point where labor and 
production standards would daily reflect manpower requirements, and thus provided 
a basis for hirings and layoffs. It is entirely possible that through lack of overall 
planning, the continuity of individual employment was unnecessarily interrupted by 
close application of labor standards. In other words, a back log of necessary work 
is desirable to cushion the impact of employment under close labor control. You 
will observe that I stressed necessary work and not made: work. 


Labor Standards Being Lowered 


NDER the stress of war production and the dislocating effects on employment, the 
U control over labor through the application of standards is steadily being subor- 
dinated to other considerations. It is understandable that vast numbers of inexperi- 
enced people, including women, cannot be inducted into industry to replace men 
going into military service, and to meet the demands for increased war production 
without some loss in labor efficiency. Obviously pre-war labor standards must be 
revised or temporarily suspended during the induction and training periods of large 
numbers of inexperienced people. . 

Again, Government regulations have imposed a heavy burden on clerical and 
staff organizations to interpret orders and directives and to answer questionnaires of 
little or no apparent benefit to the actual production of either war or industrial mate- 
rials. Labor employed in supplying information to government agencies should be 
earmarked for more productive work when wartime controls are relinquished. 


Creeping Paralysis 


A’ of these developments have contributed to a feeling throughout industry that 
is most difficult if not futile to attempt to utilize labor in a period of wartime 
production on any basis approaching sound labor control. As a result of this atti- 
tude, we are facing the following developments. 

The breakdown of labor controls which have been built up through the expendi- 
ture of much time and money. 

The hoarding of labor under a ‘‘production at any cost’’ philosophy of man- 
agement. 


A slowdown on the part of the experienced employee to the gait or tempo of 
the inexperienced worker. 
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The overmanning of jobs through light assignment of duties to women, youths 
and the physically handicapped. 

As stated previously, some allowance in manpower performance must be made 
in a transition period of the extent and magnitude we are now experiencing. How- 
ever, the fallacy of allowing prewar standards and controls to be discarded may well 
be likened to resigning oneself to the progressive stages of creeping paralysis. 

Because waste is inexcusable under any circumstance, management should most 
certainly direct its efforts to the effective utilization of labor through a studied 
program designed to recapture some of the high standard of production which made 
this country number one among industrial nations. 

To accomplish this, I invite your consideration of the following. 


A Day’s Work for a Day’s Pay 


HROUGH the combined efforts of line organization supervisors and experienced 
yp eet engineers, developa program of labor conservation based upon the prem- 
ise that a reasonable day’s work is expected from each employee for each day’s pay. 

Review physical operations and historical data Gif any) on production standards. 
If standards have never been used, it may be necessary to draw upon the experience of 
foremen in approximating the rates of production in pre-war periods, and then check 
results against basic production and payroll records. 

Make a comparison of present day manpower used in such operations against the 
manpower allowance if the pre-war standards were applied. 

Revise the standards or establish new ones in the light of present day require- 
ments to permit their application on a reasonable basis under current conditions. 

Enlist the aid of management and supervisors in effecting the realization of the 
pre-war conception of a fair day’s work. . 

The question may logically arise ‘‘Can we develop labor controls in this 
manner’ ’? 


I would like to cite the following as evidence in support of the proposition that 
this can be accomplished: 


Army Studies Non-combat Personnel 


, United States Army has recognized the need for more effective utilization of 
labor in its non-combat military post organizations. Through the efforts of the 
Gasser Committee the Army has worked out new tables of allotments which estab- 
lish manpower controls over both civilian and military personnel. These controls 
are now in the process of application. 

At one post with which I am familiar, the new table of allotments confirmed the 
recommendations of an industrial engineering group which had previously surveyed 
the post, and whose recommendations, pointing to a 25% reduction in civilian 
and non-combat personnel, were accepted. The methods used by this industrial 
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engineering group were similar in principle to those I have previously described. 
This example further illustrates the obligation on industry and business to place its 
house in order. 

It is within the realm of reason to assume that such a program can be designed so 
that it will appeal to the employees as well as to the supervisors in that it furnishes 
a recognized measuring stick which can be applied uniformly throughout operations. 
It provides a means by which the employee is protected from the over-conscientious 
supervisor sometimes referred to as a ‘‘slave-driver’’, and furnishes a means by which 


pressure can be exerted by employees in a group on one of their number who is shirk- 
ing his share of the work. 


Urge for Improvement 


o BE successful, production standards should provide an urge for improvement. 
The the supervisor and the man himself recognize that the standard rate for a job is 
practical and attainable, there is a tendency on the part of both to object to any con- » 
ditions which will not permit meeting the standards. This creates a self-policing 
effect. 

On the other hand, production standards must not be so stringent that they are 
impossible under normal operating conditions. If standards are considered impos- 
sible to meet, the urge to attain that rate of production is considerably minimized, 
and in time such standards will be completely discarded. 

An effective standardization program must be kept simple in order that it may 
be properly understood by those who are to apply it and in order that the procedure 
for accounting in accordance with the standard is practicable from a clerical view- 
point. It is quite common for a standardization program to bog itself down with 
clerical details, requiring a large volume of clerical labor and resulting in statistics 


which completely hide the real bottlenecks. In such cases, the program ceases to be 
an administrative aid. 


Bring in Line Supervisor 


T THIs point let me direct your attention to the line supervisor's part in this pro- 
A gram. He should participate in its development to a point where he will defend 
the labor standards to his subordinates. The staff work should be done in such a 
manner that the supervisor will feel that the objectives are sound and are to be at- 
tained by collaborative effort, and not by one group cracking the whip over another. 
Every effort should be made to encourage a sense of proprietorship in both the stand- 
ards and the results of their application. 

Again, when production reports indicate that labor i is being used in excess of 
standard allowances, supervisors should be encouraged to look upon this as a flag to 
investigate the cause without waiting to be called to account. It should always be 
considered as.a challenge to supervisors to determine methods for improvements. 
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Keep them conscious of the fact that a comfortable organization is never an economi- 
cal one. 

In general, items of labor not standardized should require specific approval by 
the supervisor in advance of doing the job. Again a word of caution—keep the 
procedure simple, but let the decision be made by the supervisor nearest to the work 
to whom the authority can be appropriately delegated. 


Conclusion 


T THE risk of repetition, industry's number one job is to help win the war in the 
A shortest space of time. I hold that we are doing a poor job when the waste of 
labor is estimated to be equivalent to from 4,000,000 to 8,000,000 workers. (This is 
calculated on the basis of from 10% to 20% of 42,200,000 people employed in other 
than agricultural activities.) 


Management has the opportunity to make its greatest contribution to winning 
the war by adding at least the equivalent of 4,000,000 new workers to the forces of 
war industries. 


There is a three-fold obligation on management to do this job now. 


First: There is the moral obligation to perform the patriotic duty of 
every responsible citizen, employer and employee alike, to do a fair 
day’s work at home when millions of our sons are fighting for their 
lives and ours under the terrible conditions of warfare abroad. 

Second: There is the obligation to preserve the economic structure of 
this nation by preventing the dry-rot of inefficiency from being 
projected into the post-war period. 

Third: There is the social obligation to preserve the production rates 
and efficiencies which have given us the living standards of a free 
people and which must be maintained if we are to compete in world 
trade with races having neither standards nor freedom. 


From an address to the California Personnel Management Association. 





An Employee’s Appeal Against a Lowered Ef- 
ficiency Rating Turned out to be, When Discus- 
cussed by a Committee, an Appeal for Liberation 
from Oppressive and Inferior Supervision. 


Should Employees 
Rate Supervisors? 


By W. S. Harris 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. 


N THIs article the proposal that the employee should rate his supervisor is ad- 
[ences and analyzed. A rating sheet listing important elements of effective 

supervision concludes the discussion. The proposal that the employee rate his 
supervisor may be novel to some readers, and for this reason it may be advisable to 
inspect the foundations on which this technique to obtain improved quality of 
supervision must securely anchor itself before it can be called practicable. In order 
to gain perspective for the focus of our critical faculties, let us consider whether 
there has been any change in modern job relationships that could make feasible and 
practicable what was once not feasible and not practicable. 


Basic Change in Modern Relationships 


T™ history of the last 30 years, and more particularly the last 10 years, has been 
a history of swift development of restrictions that hamper supervisors in taking 
any drastic action that concerns the individual employee. What individual super- 
visor can make a single unlimited decision that will seriously affect the destiny of 
an individual employee without reference to other supervisors or other officials? 
Employee transfer, a dismissal, a disciplinary action, a downward movement in the 
eficiency rating can quickly and in some cases automatically involve what amounts 
to committee conference by personnel experts, superior supervisors, efficiency rating 
committees, or grievance committees. The committee method of running affairs 
is today so much in effect that many persons do not see this as a revolution in manage- 
ment but keep looking away from the real to the hoped-for revolution. In the very 
center of democracy on the job they look away, scanning the horizon for the first 
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appearance of ‘‘Democracy on the Job."’ The individual supervisor has largely lost 
unqualified power. He has all powers he ever.had—the difference is, he can exercise 
them only with the concurrence of others. | 


Are We Lagging? 


HE way in which we are organized today is not the way we were organized 50 
} ago, nor will we have the same organization 50 years from now. Any 
present organization accommodates and reflects certain basic ideas of the way to do 
things. When basic ideas of organization change, methods of organization change. 
What has this to do with the matter of employee rating of supervisors? 

Just this—that it is possible that our ideas, the ideas basic to organization, have 
so changed in this matter that we are fully ready for employee rating of the super- 
visor, whereas present practice does not yet include this powerful instrument for 
locking senior supervisor, subsupervisor, and employee into a tremendously in- 
creased efficiency as a productive combination. If present practice does not yet re- 
flect change in basic conception, it will not be the first time that there hasbeen a lag 
between changed concept and up-to-date application of proper organization. 

The truth of the matter is that a suggestion that the supervisor be rated by his 
employee reflects a proper, modern method that expresses, and does not conflict with, 
a presently effective new democracy. The democracy on the job which is not to 
come, but exists today, logically calls for recognition of employee responsibility 
through a rating of the supervisor. This method will bring employee and super- 
visor to a complete realization of their mutual interdependence, of their powers for 
mutual development, and of their obligation to cooperate. It is time to cut new 
cloth to fit new needs. The old methods, traditions, and formulas are the deposit 
of the past. The day has come for new methods that are flexible and expressive 
of a new conception of intelligent social cooperation. 


Scattered, Bored and Trivial Preoccupations 


OOPERATION, whether conscious or unconscious, is the foundation of society. 
C In office and factory its object and result are production. If people will produce 
better by being driven, if they expect to be and want to be driven, then they should 
be driven. But when men begin to take pride and joy in work, when they are 
drawn to work by the magnetic urge to achieve, more than they are driven by the 
pressure of necessity, we may well change our methods to concur with the direction 
of this mighty tropism. If, in the words of Ordway Tead, ‘‘Management by domi- 
nation gives the lie to human nature because it fails to recognize how deeply people 
are ready and waiting to be summoned to some enterprise which will take command 
of their scattered, bored, and trivial preoccupations,’’ then perhaps we should 


adopt some practical measures that will throw the switch and send out real productive 
power from this dynamic principle. 





SHOULD EMPLOYEES RATE SUPERVISORS? 


Frederick J. Taylor long ago demonstrated the difference in production by the 
‘‘average’’ workman and the workman who ‘“‘wanted to produce.’’ H.H. Farquhar 
says, ‘It is not an exaggeration, I believe, to say that the average American worker, 
whether in public or private employ, today gives less than three-fourths of the 
production which he could readily give, which he would gladly give, were he 
properly led... . Management must recognize that its task is one of developing 
men, and must study the things that prevent employees from making their full 
contribution. . . . Prime emphasis must be placed on the development: of men and 
women to think critically and act constructively on their own and management's 
problems.’’ If these things are true, can we afford to brush lightly over a method 
that will serve as a connecting rod to bolt employee power firmly into production. 


Multiply Your Energies 


HERE is no question but that the man who can inspire others with a will to work 
Rasen multiplies his own energies. But how few supervisors present an 
example of inspiring leadership. Without any question, supervisors long for the 
power to motivate the employee, but fail and wonder why they fail. If those who 
fail do not know why they fail, is it not logical to permit those who know why they 
fail—their employees—to tell them why. H. E. Eisler, looking from the employee 
point of view, writes in the October issue of the Personnel Journal, ‘‘To the worker 
are revealed weaknesses of which the boss is seldom aware. If he were apprised 
of them he would traverse his road with less assurance in his capabilities as a super- 
visor, and he might be aided to achieve the kind of competence and understanding 
which administration is seeking.”’ 


The Supervisor 


T Has been said that one of our most precious national resources is the competent 
I management of men. This resource lies in the brains of the Nation’s supervisors. 
More and more attention is being given to the supervisor, to his importance, to his 
potentialities for a good and bad effect on production through his leadership or 
lack of leadership of men. He has been called a keystone of the production arch. 
His is a pivotal position, since he serves as intermediary between employee and 
top management. Thorough-going efforts are being made to train and retrain him. 

He is important, and he likewise is, on the average, ineffective in many respects 
where he could be effective. He can make himself, and he should be made to make 
himself, more effective. Efforts now being exerted to train the supervisor merit 
praise and should be redoubled. However, it is time we recognize that all training 
programs, all self-training efforts, all analyses of subsupervisors by superior super- 
visors are defective in one respect—the leadership qualities of the supervisor are not 
being evaluated by the real authority on the subject, the employee supervised. 
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Who Knows Whether a Supervisor is Good? 


OULD real improvement in quality of supervision be a sufficient justification 

Ww for such an outrage upon supervisory authority? What would become of 

discipline? What would keep the supervisor from swinging away from loyalty to 

top management to loyalty to rank-and-file employees? Will he not begin to look 

to employees, who may thus gain power to maintain him in, or eject him from, his 
supervisory office, as the true source of his authority? 

If management were convinced that it is essential that all effective steps should 
be taken to make supervision more competent, then a highly effective method for 
perfecting supervisory techniques and for improving supervisors’ personal traits 
would be in almost universal use. So far as is known, this method is not now 
in use anywhere. This method is employee rating of the supervisor. It may not 
be here now, but it will come—because it is logical, helpful, and consistent with 
modern job conditions. 

If employee rating of supervisors were put into universal effect, many produc- 
tion-decreasing, morale-destroying personal traits and methods of supervisors would 
disappear, plus in many cases, the supervisors that possess them. Would the 
disappearance of such supervisors increase our national resource of competent direc- 
tion of men or decrease it? What would it mean to production and the morale that 
is behind production? What would it mean if emotionally undeveloped, asym- 
metrical, warped, hypocritical, suspicious, weak, disagreeable, disloyal, and in- 
humane supervisors or their undesirable traits should disappear? 

Is it important enough to justify employee rating of the supervisor to have a 
supervisor who understands the men who work for him, who is friendly, considerate, 
impartial, who recognizes the principle of personal worth in the workman, who is 
just, who encourages employees, inspires them, gives credit for achievements, helps 
the employee reach higher goals of achievement, helps him build confidence in 
himself, who is loyal to his subordinates, and is serious about the job of being a 
better supervisor? If this kind of supervision is important; as of course it is, it will 
come faster through employee rating of the supervisor than through any other 
method. Why? Because, just as the employee depends on the supervisor for his develop- 
ment, so the supervisor depends on the employee for his full development. 


No Gipsy Rose Lee Stuff 


ILL this new recognition of the importance of the employee in the development 

V V of the supervisor consist of a grant of naked authority tothe employee? Will 
he have unlimited power to express his will or his prejudice? Rather, is it not likely 
that any increased power of the employee will carry out the theme of modern or- 
ganization in being limited and modified by a multitude of checks and restraints 
embraced in the concept of ‘‘democracy on the job’’? Democracy on the job, to 
venture a definition, essentially consists of giving representation to all persons who 
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have an interest. It is most unlikely that employees will achieve any new unmodi- 
fied power over the supervisor. 

An important consideration that will bear heavily on the possibilities of a plan 
for employee rating of supervisors will be the attitude of the employee. What 
attitude will he show toward a new responsibility such as this? Is it possible to 
predict his reaction to a proposal that he rate his supervisor? 


The Modern Employee 


HAT kind of person is the modern employee? Individuals vary but, in general, 

V \ the modern employee’s personal philosophy will be of the democratic brand. 

In other words, he will (1) oppose the concentration of privilege, (2) he will question 

unmodified authority, for to restrict the authority of others is to enlarge his own, 

and (3) he will seek responsibility, even though it be the penalty of authority, for 
to bear responsibility guarantees his own development and importance. 

These three characteristics add up to one thing: The employee will desire to 
cooperate democratically with his supervisor and with other employees by sharing 
authority, responsibility, and privilege and he will be watchful and suspicious 
of all supervision that deviates from this cooperative theme. These three motives 
give direction to the basic tendency of the modern employee. The effect of thig 
tendency is that employees will desire to participate in the development and execu- 
tion of policy and procedure. Such desire for participation adds up to employee 
pressure for ever greater democracy on the job. 


Employees Will Welcome Opportunity 


GAIN, it must be said that individuals vary but, in general, the opportunity to 
fm his supervisor will be most welcome to the employee. The fundamental 
reason why he will welcome this opportunity is that he realizes his extreme de- 
pendence upon the supervisor for his own development. Employees seek good 
supervisors; they appreciate them. They trade off unworthy supervisors for super- 
visors who will give inspiring and competent leadership, who will let them share 
responsibility, from whom they can learn proper work habits, can engage in a matur- 
ing cooperation in the day’s work, and thus come to develop their own potentialities 
and achieve the most wholesome attitudes and the finest personalities. 


Responsible Employee Attitude toward Rating 


ILL an employee’s response to an invitation to rate his supervisor be an ir- 
nee one given over to prejudice and attempts to revenge himself on his 
supervisor for real or fancied wrongs? Will the rating be an gpportunity for him 
to get even, to tip the scales in his favor, to defeat an authority that is naturally 
distasteful to him? Some of these arguments have been used in the past against 
rating of employees by supervisors. 
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A majority of employees possess proper attitudes. There is reason to believe 
that serious, responsible employees with proper attitudes toward good work, who 
have a competent sense of the problems of the complex work organization and of the 
financial, psychological, and social difficulties inherent in the whole work relation- 
ship, will approach their new responsibility with a realization of its challenge to 
their fairness and its possibilities for their own future development. 

The road of development for the individual employee is a road that leads toward 
heavier assignments of responsibility. It is responsibility that matures, that de- 
velops, and that enriches personality—tresponsibility, plus the experience and learn- 
ing that responsibility entails. Men do not grow to render greater service through 
assignments of progressively lesser responsibility. For this reason, assignment to 
the employee of the job of rating the supervisor, thereby calling on him to aid in the 
supervisor's development, and giving him a modicum of control over his own devel- 
opment under the supervisor, is an assignment that will sober and mature the em- 


ployee. In his eyes, it will make him and his work more important in the scheme 
of things. 


Interest in the Job Follows Responsibility 


HAT effect will this assignment of new responsibility to the employee have on 
him? What effect does the assignment of responsibility always have on an 
employee? The first effect is.a new and deeper interest in the job. Suppose we con- 
sider two common responsibilities that employees have. First, the most important 
responsibility the employee has is doing his assigned job. Why are supervisors 
instructed to take the trouble to assure employees of the importance of the work that 
they do? Simply to emphasize the importance of the responsibility of the job to the 
employee so that he will take more interest in his work. Second, employee sugges- 
tion plans contain a moral on assignment of responsibility to the employee. Why 
should suggestion plans attract the interest and support of the employee relations 
department and equally of all supervisors? Because through successful operation ot 
a suggestion plan, employees can be given an added sense of responsibility for their 
work. 

The result of this process is that, through a suggestion, employees acquire what 
amounts to a managerial sense of possession and ownership. The employee who has 
made a suggestion for the improvement of his work is no longer the same employee, 
but a different one. A man who has taken the trouble to invent, who has given 
serious attention to his own efficiency, will have assumed greater responsibility and 
will have acquired a more firmly rooted interest in his job. 


Sober and Mature 


penne the assignment of the new rating responsibility will sober and mature the 
employee and make his work more important to him, it will make him a better 
employee, a better workman, a more valuable servant of the institution by which he 
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is employed; he will respond with greater loyalty and cooperation, he will work more 
closely with the supervisor, he will more clearly understand the processes by which 
he is himself rated. As he develops toward the supervisory positions that are opened 
to him, he will benefit by the lessons he has learned as an employee in rating his 
supervisor. 


Employee’s Ability to Rate 


NE of the most notable and consistent characteristics of all supervisors is their 
O continual preoccupation with analysis of their employees. This tendency of 
the supervisor to be ever working at the job of analyzing his employees, familiarizing 
himself with their capacities in order to assign the proper employee to get the job 
done, is matched by the analytical interest of the employee in his supervisor. 

Just as the supervisor's formal efficiency rating of an employee is but a formal 
expression one day in the year of what the supervisor does by way of analysis each 
day of the year, so is the employee's rating of the supervisor a natural one-day formal 
expression of what he, too, does each day, each year, in the way of rating his super- 
visor. Admitting for the moment that the employee is able to rate, how valuable 
will the employee's rating be to the supervisor? 


Benefits of Employee Rating of Supervisor 


yw are two practical benefits directly pertinent to supervision to be obtained by 


the employee's rating of the supervisor: (1) It supplements in an authoritative 
way the supervisor’s information on the leadership qualities of the subsupervisor; (2) 


it trains the supervisor and potential supervisor in an emphatic way about desirable 
supervisory leadership qualities. 


Supplement to Supervisor’s Information about Subsupervisors 


N ACCORDANCE with existing procedure, the senior supervisor is called upon to make 
I routine efficiency rating of each supervisor that reports to him. Of course, the 
supervisor is able to rate his supervisory employees just as they in their turn are able 
to rate their nonsupervisory employees. But consider that when he rates the sub- 
supervisor on leadership qualities he is rating on elements that have their full effect 


on the employee, and that can be measured only by their success in drawing out the 
proper response in the employee. 


Two Main Elements of Supervision 


: MAKE this point plain, it is necessary to divide supervision into its two basic 
constituents. The first of these constituents is technical proficiency (proce- 
dure). The second is leadership (men). Balanced supervision is technical profi- 
ciency plus leadership. The element of technical proficiency stands for supervision 
that knows how to, can, and actually does at any given time produce on the job. 
It does not include ability to keep the shop producing at a stable or growing rate 
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of efficiency. In actual practice it is often seen that technically proficient indi- J tect 
viduals without leadership qualifications often lower or destroy the preexisting rate J sup 
of efficiency. cou 

Technical proficiency, then, means technical knowledge, experience, and execu- first 


tive skill necessary to run a work group without reference to future ability to attain 
or maintain an ideal rate of production. Leadership as an element of supervision 
concerns ability to manage men so that future production will be not lower than, 
but possibly as high as or higher than, present production. 





wit 
Lower Supervisors Serve Employees abi 
N MATTERs that pertain to technical proficiency and executive skill, the subsupervi- J 2 * 
I sor is serving the supervisor, and the supervisor is the most competent judge of his | © 
performance. But in matters of leadership, the subsupervisor, in a sense, serves the om 
employee and he has his effect in a subtle, imponderable, psychological modification kn 
of the employee’s morale or ‘will to work,’’ that is not easily and accurately meas- lat 
urable by the supervisor. How often it is true that even supervisors who have 
accurate knowledge of leadership qualities through keen powers of assessment and | ™ 
years of experience in analyzing these qualities in their subsupervisors are unable to J Y"S 
make accurate estimates as to existing states of morale in a subsupervisor’s group. fea 
Supervisors know how difficult it is to make an accurate forecast based on their J 
knowledge of existing morale, and if they cannot make accurate forecasts they cannot J © 
estimate future as against present production. Too often it has happened that super- : 
€ 


visors have been unable to make the forecast of a coming break-down in production 
(or in workmen) that would have allowed prevention instead of drastic cure. 





Covering Up 


7 supervisor can effectively rate the subsupervisor on such qualities as initiative, 


judgment, dependability, management ability, accuracy, industry, appearance, P 
perseverance, adaptability, thoroughness, and willingness to accept responsibility. - 
However, on the qualities that are counted on to inspire the employee to greater pro- _ 
duction, the supervisor may logically go to the employee. fc 

Furthermore, the subsupervisor may present to the supervisor an appearance a 
entirely different with respect to leadership qualities from that which he presents to “ 
the employee. He may express to his supervisor an interest in and loyalty to em- 
ployees that does not exist in actual dealings with them. p 

The supervisor can never know the leadership qualities of the subsupervisor as ‘ 
accurately and extensively and to the degree that employees know them, for they feel 
them and are moved by them. The essential distinction between the supervisor's as ‘ 
against the employee's knowledge of subsupervisors’ leadership qualities is the dis- ‘ 
tinction that exists between ‘‘general’’ knowledge and ‘“‘specific’’ knowledge. The , 
supervisor is the one most interested in and the best judge of the subordinate’s : 
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technical proficiency, but he is not the best judge of his leadership qualities. Those 
supervised are the best judges of that. They are the ones who are inspired or dis- 
couraged; they are the ones who can give from genuine experience most numerous 
first-hand instances of his good or bad leadership. 


The Employee Is the Authority on His Supervisor 


RDWAY TEAD has said that the criterion of a good executive has become the 
O ‘ability to involve in a positive and exciting way the talents of those associated 
with him and the measure of his quality as a competent executive has become his 
ability to get results by drawing out talent, fixing credit to suggestions, and securing 
a total delivery of output by an exhilarating collaboration of minds stimulated to 
contribute rather than made resentful and reluctant by the implied command to know 
one’s place and keep within one’s own customary duties.’’ Who is most likely to 
know when he has been “‘involved,’’ ‘‘drawn out,’ ‘‘exhilarated,’’ and “‘stimu- 
lated’’? ' The beneficiary of the leadership, of course. 

The employee's rating of the subsupervisor will give the employee an opportu- 
nity to express satisfaction or dissatisfaction with leadership qualities of his super- 
visor. It will serve as a formal channel by which to criticize irritating and hampering 
features of supervision. Can there be any question that the use of the rating sheet 
will serve as a powerful stimulus to self-development of supervisors? The qualities 
on which the supervisor will be rated may have long been appreciated by him as 
desirable personal traits or methods of supervision. He also may have lacked, until 
he comes to be rated, the proper stimulus to acquire those traits and methods. 


Give Him a Poke 


His necessary, highly important stimulus will exist when the supervisor learns 
Lae he is to be rated on his leadership qualities. The effectiveness of the 
stimulus toward formation of the best supervisory traits and techniques is sufficiently 
clear. Little elaboration is needed, but it might be well to observe that supervisors 
enjoy their share of inertia with respect to self-improvement. A powerful stimulus 
is needed. The employee's rating will supply it. Is the stimulus too potent? Be- 
fore you answer, consider the many criticisms that have been voiced of the quality of 
modern supervision. Do we need better supervision or are tributes to the importance 
of good supervision merely idle conversation? 

The rating may elevate or lower the value of the subsupervisor to the supervisor. The 
possibility of change in the subsupervisor’s status as a result of rating by employees 
is the basic stimulus toward improvement of his traits and methods. If the super- 
visor’s evaluation of the subsupervisor has been an accurate one, the rating by his 
employees will result in a 100 percent substantiation of the supervisor's opinion of 
the work of the subsupervisor. But if the rating reflects serious weaknesses on the 
part of the subsupervisor, the value of that subsupervisor will fall and his reevalua- 
tion at a lower level will be quickly and emphatically brought to his attention. 
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Recognition and, perhaps, fear of the emphatic training value in this process 
should be combined (1) with the consideration that full control will continue in the 
hands of the senior supervisor, and it will be his complete responsibility to interpret 
the findings in terms of the subsupervisor’s performance, and (2) with the further 
consideration that an inferior supervisor is a very expensive employee. 


Rating Does Not Weaken the Authority of the Supervisor 


HE use of a rating sheet for evaluation by employees of leadership qualities of 
Sanco cannot weaken the authority of those supervisors over the employee. 
The authority of the supervisor is derived from two sources: (1) the supervisor in- 
herits the powerful authority resident in his office; (2) he exercises authority derived 
from his personal qualities of natural leadership. It is the weak supervisor who 
relies to any important extent on his official authority, and only a senior supervisor 
can reduce the official authority described in (1). The effective supervisor operates 
almost entirely on personal authority derived from his natural qualities of leadership. 
Of course, the authority of his office is subtly interfused with his natural authority, 
but he will conceal the fact that he possesses official authority by never displaying 
it, relying always on persuasion and explanation to obtain compliance. As for the 
second source, the supervisor who submits himself for rating by his employees can 
only add to his personal authority by so volunteering. Thereby, he will gain respect 
from them for his courage, and for his willingness to learn from them, and to work 
courageously at the job of being a better supervisor. 


Introduction of the Procedure 





T THE time the rating sheet is being introduced, and perhaps during the early 
A years of its use, it may be advisable, depending entirely on the individual plant, 
to provide for the anonymity of the rater. In general it can be said that where 
employees desire anonymity most, there exists greatest fear of the supervisor being 
rated, and there the rating is needed most. Employee fear of the supervisor is not 
compatible with genuine collaboration on the job. 


Procedure Not Universally Applicable 


HERE are situations where employee rating of the supervisor may not be particu- 
Thnly applicable, helpful, or necessary. Officials served by one or two secretaries 
might well be omitted from the rating process, at least in the experimental stages. 
There are other exceptions. 





Evaluation of Employees’ Report on Supervisor 


We should be clearly seen to be what it is—‘*cooperation for work purposes 
between supervisor and employee, both of whom share responsibility for pro- 
duction.’ Too often the supervisor is looked upon as sole bearer of responsibility, 
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whereas it is clearly a dual responsibility. One of management's largest problems 
is development of an adequate conception of his work responsibility in the employee. 
Employees know they have an interest in work policies and operations. In some 
instances they will organize and demand representation; in other cases they are apa- 
thetic and discouraged before the problem of gaining representation. 


Democracy Not Dead But Living 


T Is Management's responsibility to understand and use the knowledge that democ- 
I racy is not a dead but a living thing and that in our plants there are at work 
employees who desire management’s respect for the principle that lies at the heart of 
the democratic process—giving representation to all who have an interest. 

Employees have an interest in the quality of their supervision. Acceptance of 
a procedure for employee rating of the supervisor will allow employees to effectively 
demand supervision of the type they want and—may we not say—of the type that 
management wants to give them. | 

Provision should be made for a method by which obstacles to efficient coopera- 
tion for work purposes can be brought to light, studied, and corrected. The em- 
ployee report on his supervisor will serve as a mirror in which employee dissatisfac- 
tion arising from the employee-supervisor relationship can be reflected. If we will 
keep the goal ‘‘Effective cooperation for work purposes’’ always in view, then this 


proposed new tool for assisting management to achieve this end can be evaluated 
more objectively. 


The Rating Sheet 


HE following rating sheet on which the employee may evaluate the leadership 
"Toualities of his supervisor will contain those elements on which he may be ex- 
pected to have an authoritative opinion. The elements on which the senior super- 
visor is the principal authority will not appear on the rating sheet. The rating sheet 
will isolate and emphasize the principal leadership qualities and will ask for rating 
in terms of performance through which those qualities are expressed. As with the 


best efficiency rating forms, the elements should principally be the ‘‘doing’’ elements 
and describe performance, not the doer. 





(Division) 
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EMPLOYEE’S REPORT ON SUPERVISOR 


(Section) ; (Subsection or unit) 








On lines below mark supervisor 


+ —To indicate outstanding quality of trait or performance. 
/ —To indicate adequate quality of trait or performance. 
— —To indicate weakness in trait or performance. 





Emphasis 


C 1) 
€ 2) 
C 3) 
C 4) 
C 5) 
C 6) 
C7) 
C 8) 
C 9) 
(10) 
Cir) 
C2) 
G3) 
(14) 
G5) 
(16) 
G7) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
Qs) 
(26) 
(27) 
(28) 
(29) 
Go) 
GD) 
G2) 





Trait or Performance 


Thoroughly understands the work you do 
Respects good work and good workmen 

Sets reasonable dead lines 

Gets his own work done on time 

Is careful to see that you work under good conditions 
Is easily accessible 

Is friendly 

Is sympathetic 

Is helpful 

Gives clear, complete, definite instructions 

Gives instructions in a considerate manner 
Impartial and consistent in making assignments 
Selects best qualified employees for promotion 
Even tempered 

Just in dealing with your errors 

Controlled and impersonal when he criticizes you 
Reprimands in private 

Accepts full responsibility for his own errors 
Explains the purpose of the work you do 

Trains you despite pressure of other work 
Regularly and constructively criticizes your work 
Encourages questions and suggestions 

Gives you credit for your achievements 

Helps you set and reach higher goals of achievement 
Gives you more responsible work as you develop 
Shares responsibility through genuine collaboration on the job 
Helps you build confidence in yourself 

Has confidence in himself 

Loyal to all subordinates 

Has broad vision 

Consistently sets a good example 

Tries to be a better supervisor 


Mention any other elements considered, and make any narrative comments, criticisms, or suggestions 









In One Plant the Whistle Blows at Ten Minutes 
after Ten Every Morning. No One Knows Why. 
The Order Was Given by a Former Superin- 
tendent Whose Rules Have Outlived the Man 
Himself. 























Industrial Relations 
Research 


By Dwicut L. PALMER 


Lockheed Vega Aircraft Corporation 
Burbank, Cal. 





IKE countless other fields of activity, the whole area of research in industrial 

i @ relations has received a tremendous impetus from the demands of a wartime 

economy. Unlike some other activities which thrive principally because of 

wartime needs, industrial relations research has its proper role in wartime and in 
peace. . : 

A successful program for industrial relations research will be characterized 
by the following traits. 

It will make full use of the knowledge and methodology of each of the Social 
Sciences, such as, psychology, anthropology, sociology, group behavior and even 
economics. : 

It will be carried on through the cooperation of several trained research people, 
rather than by the individual efforts of any one person. 

The research group will be organized so that senior analysts may retain single 
responsibility; at the same time, the junior members of the group will function on 
a fluid basis, so that available manpower can be shifted easily as different needs 
arise. | 

The research group will confine its activities solely to fact-finding, interpretation 
and analysis, summarizing and making recommendations for administrative action. 
In no case shall it undertake those functions which, belong to administrative groups. 


A New Profession 


o 


T- area of industrial relations research constitutes a new profession for which 
the proper keynote, motto, and rules of conduct are only now emerging on a full 
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professional basis. Defined in these terms, industrial relations research constitutes 
a new frontier in industry's efforts to solve problems through the application of 
scientific, well-proven social methods of approach and analysis. Both now and 
in the postwar period, the opportunities for useful endeavor which lie within the 
field of industrial relations research offer as fertile a field as any in the whole range 
of industrial organization and management. 

The difference between research of this kind during the war and after the war is 
primarily a difference in degree, not in kind. The rapidly developing and always 
changing factors in industrial production of equipment for the armed forces have 
confronted research men in industrial relations with a multitude of problems which 
must be answered almost on the spur of the moment. Such assignments we may 
refer to as ‘‘quickies’’, and for the duration of the war these will probably constitute 
the major part of our work. 

However, there is still opportunity for research on projects which require 
several months for completion, and a more restricted opportunity to work on long 
range projects. In the postwar period we may logically expect a change in em- 
phasis away from the ‘‘quickies’’ to the more soundly based development of those 
long range projects which constitute an intergrated research program. 


Clear Understanding Necessary 


HETHER the work is done under the pressure of wartime conditions, or under 

V \ the perhaps only slightly less fluctuating conditions of a peacetime economy, 

the industrial relations research program can be successful only if it is based upon 
a clear, concise understanding of the meaning of. Industrial Relations Research. 

In studying foreign languages, we make a constant effort to understand the 
words we read and use. We are careful, lest the mistaken or inaccurate translation 
of a single word may lose us the meaning of a whole idea. Yet when we speak or 
write in our native language, many of us are all too often careless and inaccurate 
in our terminology. Hundreds of times each day we may hear people using words 
or phrases which are given different meanings by different speakers, or which are 
used with no meaning at all. 

Within the past few years the phrase ‘‘Industrial Relations Research’’ has 
gained the attention of management and labor alike. For two major reasons, a 
discussion of Industrial Relations Research must be preceded and accompanied by a 
definition of the name: (1) Because research in Industrial Relations is very new, 
the term has been used to cover a great many activities. (2) Because the history of 
Industrial Relations Research lies in the future, not the past, the tremendous scope 
of this new and uncharted area i§ not easily stated. 

The simplest and most effective way for us to grasp the real meaning of an 
Industrial Relations Research program is to examine the meaning of the three 
words which comprise the phrase by which this new field is known: industrial, 
relations, and research. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH 


Industrial 


OR Our present purposes, three aspects of the word Industrial need to be examined. 
F The major goals of our economic life constitute perhaps the most essential 
elements within which we must operate and toward which we must strive. The 
Economist, the British business man’s journal, has stated its prophesy on future 
economic goals in no uncertain terms: ° 


In the twentieth century, economic policy has three objects. They 
have been defined by Professor Pigou as being to increase the national 
income (the policy of increasing the sum total of wealth), to improve 
the regularity of the national income and to improve its distribution 
among the individual members of the community. In more homely 
terms, they can be expressed as being to abolish poverty, to diminish 
unemployment and to reduce inequality. 


These triple goals may fit our country too. At any rate, they do form objectives 
toward which many Americans seem increasingly willing to turn. 


Physical and Mechanical Attributes 


N CONTRAST to our overall goals, we must recognize several physical and mechani- 
I cal attributes of our industrial society. These will offer a rough characterization 
of our factory system as a working mechanism. First, Americans are notoriously 
material-minded; the creation of a multiplicity of physical things is an earmark 
of our modes of action. Second, our society is a machine society—at least in its 
methods of goods creation; many assembly line jobs are repetitious, and the related 
problems of fatigue and boredom lie ahead,—many of them as yet unsolved. Third, 
as a result of these first two factors, our way of life is characterized by ever higher 
output per man hour of labor; the results of this are seen in the wealth of luxury 
goods for which America is noted. 

Fourth, this high industrial output, which is made possible through the com- 
bination of capable people and highly effective machines, will lead us toward a 
shorter work day and a shorter work week. Leisure will become a very large and 
important portion of the lives and activities of our people. Fifth, workers are 
evidencing a growing interest in activities outside work in and of itself. Their 
interest in clubs, societies, athletics, and the thousand and one activities of con- 
temporary American life (both urban and rural) bespeaks a tendency to follow 
interests in addition to those which are begun and ended by punching a time clock. 

In this regard, the area of worker motivation and non-financial incentives is an 
as yet but poorly-worded question which awaits proper attention, study, and 
answer. Last, American workers are going to demand increasingly that their 
retirement from industry be early and that the years which lie beyond and away 
from the factory shall be secure years, not a period of worry and financial stress. 
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Types of Industrial Activity 


N ADDITION tO an examination of its goals and characteristics, contemporary 
I industrial America can also be analyzed in terms of the tremendous shifts and 
changes going on in its basic economic patterns. One of these which will be most 
important for us to bear in mind, particularly in making the postwar readjustment, 
is the changing balance in the types of activity which make up our economic life. 
Let us call those activities which bring materials out of the ground (mining, and 
agriculture) the Primary industries. Those activities which change the form of 
the basic materials (manufacturing) may be called Secondary. All other activities 
(the trades, services, and professions) we may label as Tertiary. 

Visualized in these terms, a maturing economy is seen to alter the proportions 
of its energies which are directed in each of these several directions. In 1800, for 
example, the great bulk of our activity was devoted to the Primary industries, with 
only a small amount of manufacturing and service trades. 

By 1900, the number of people who devoted their time to agriculture and mining 
had shrunk greatly and we were predominantly a manufacturing nation, with the 
services still only an orphan in the industrial family. 

By the year 2000, undoubtedly the balance will again have shifted markedly. 
Agriculture will have shrunk to a fraction of its former size in terms of manpower 
absorbed. Manufacturing also will demand only a part of our total working popu- 
lation, for an advanced society is one in which most of the energies of the people 
have moved into the service trades and the professions. 


Relations 


MOMENT’s thought will reveal that in a social order relations are the essential, 
A central element. Everywhere one looks, it is obvious that each individual comes 
into focus and becomes a person only through thinking of, working with, and react- 
ing to the people around him. This is as true of the industrial order as it is ofany 
other phase of our contemporary society. Roethlisberger and Dickson have il- 
lustrated this in a telling fashion in their analysis of the bank wiring room at Western 
Electric—a study often referred to simply as the Hawthorne Experiment. 

This pioneering study has shown how important a part in the moulding of our 
thinking and ways of life is played by the direct groups to which we belong, and 
in which there is face-to-face contact: for example, the home, the hobby club, the 
village playground, the local union, or the Republican Regional Committee. 

These so-called direct groups are not so simple a phenomenon as they at first 
appear. A rather telling example of this is suggested by Thurber and White in 
their whimsical book, ‘‘Is Sex Necessary?’’ Note their word of warning on the 
complexities involved when only two people are reacting to one another: 


Just the minute another person is drawn into one’s life, there begin 
to arise undreamed of complexities, and from such a simple beginning as 
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sexual desire we find built up such alarming phenomena as fetes, di- 
vertissements, telephone conversations, arrangements, plans, sacrifices, 
train arrivals, meetings, appointments, tardiness, delays, marriages, 
dinners, small pets and animals, calumny, children, music lessons, 
yellow shades for the windows, evasions, lethargy, cigarettes, candies, 
repetition of stories and anecdotes, infidelity, ineptitudes, incompati- 
bility, bronchial trouble, and many other, all of which are entirely 
foreign to the original urge and way off the subject, and all of which 
make the person’s existence so strangely bewildering that if he could 
have seen this development his choice would have been the eating urge 
and he would have just gone out somewhere and ordered himself a steak 
and some French fried potatoes as being the easier way out. 


Direct Human Relationships 


ow frequent it is, however, that even in the industrial area the direct human 
H relations are the ones which really bother us most in the sense of being prob- 
lems. Too often they form the elements out of which grow our misunderstandings, 
they are the intangibles of which human relationships always are composed. For 
example, it has bedome almost trite to say that the foreman is the critical link 
in our industrial organization. Yet, how many of the people who are willing to 
make that statement can back it up with a meaty, self-respecting definition of rules 
and principles to assist the foreman in the proper execution of his multitudinous and 
all-too-often contradictory functions? 

In the realm of discipline, by which human relationships are so often guided, 
current practice varies from the American approximation of the Secret Police to the 
peace and harmony of what the Quakers call government by assent. We must seek 
a more far-sighted method of guiding and controlling human relationships than 
we have had before, for many of the elements with which we deal are far from being 
rational, conscious, or overt. In fact, the most subtle of them are frequently not 
rational or conscious at all. 


The Whistle Blows 


N ONE factory, I know, the whistle blows every morning at ten minutes after ten 
I o'clock, and nobody at the plant knows just why; the order was given by a 
former superintendent whose rules have outlived the man himself. You probably: 
all know a foreman who objects strenuously to allowing the industrial relations 
group to interfere with his right to hire and fire, but who spends Wednesday eve- 
nings taking a course in industrial relations from the local E.S.M.D.T. authority 
where his teacher is an industrial relations man from another company. As another 
kind of problem in human relationships may I cite a personal experience. 

On one of my first jobs as a youngster, I was confronted by my working com- 
panion (a man fifteen years my senior) who, when the job got dirty, left me to carry 
the brunt of it. He evidently saw the question in my eyes, for he said in self-de- 
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fense, “‘I get paid for what I know and not what I do.’’ That pride in authority 
and prestige shows no tendency to diminish. It forms an element in the light of 
which many of our contemporary practices can best be seen properly. 

_Over-riding these trivial and apparently helter-skelter elements of the human 
relationships of industry, let us consider wider areas of institutional form and 
action. The Corporation offers a good example. It is so much a part of the Amer- 
ican scene that we take it almost completely for granted, whereas in reality it is a 
most modern invention, and one whose ways of action are still undergoing tremen- 
dous change. The same is true of the Trade Unions, which give great evidence of 
shifting patterns of thought, organization, and action. 


Must Expect Change 


O MANY a Citizen, the Administrative Governmental Bureau still strikes a harsh 
ipa discordant note. And yet, Great Britain, having a greater familiarity 
with the complexities of centralized government in the machine age, has relied on 
such quasi-executive units for many years. I do not mean to defend or criticize 
any of these institutional forms; I merely point to them as characteristic patterns 
which are undergoing constant change, and through which we in industry must 
learn to operate effectively, or we will not operate at all. 

Written in even larger terms than these institutional forms are the goals of 
our people in the realm of human relations. Again I quote from The Economist, 
in which are cited two major objectives: 


The first is freedom—the belief that it is not only just and wise but 
also profitable (in politics and in economics) to let people do what they 
want to do. The second is the principle of the common interest— 
that is, that human society need not be an area of conflict, but that it 
can be an association for the welfare of all. 


The rather circuitous route by which we have explored the connotation of 


the word “‘industrial’’ and the word “‘relations’’, now brings us to the heart of the 
matter: research. 


Research 


N THE industrial relations field, research must of necessity be carried on through 
I people who are characterized by four essential qualities. 

The individuals must be well trained, each a specialist in his field. 

The attitude of these people must be cooperative in the extreme. In an area 
as complex as we have just seen industrial relations to be, any stellar performance 
by some would-be prima-donna is too expensive a luxury. The combining of 
various avenues of approach seems more likely to lead ‘to a satisfactory answer than 
does reliance on the efforts of the solitary investigator,—no matter how brilliant 
he may be. 
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The skills and areas of competence of the individuals within the research group 
must be balanced so as to cover the various knowledges of the Social Sciences. 
Each of these fields of learning and human understanding has its part to play in giving 
full insight into industrial relations problems. 

There must be a strong sense of mutual respect on the part of each member of 
the group for all the others that made it up. Only in this way can the easy give- 
and-take of honest research be achieved most successfully. 














Simple Methods Necessary 


VEN with a proper group of individuals, the essence of industrial relations 
E research would still be missing, unless there is in addition, a method of work. 
As a very simple illustration of the kinds of methodology to which I refer, we have 
adopted a standardized practice of using 4 x 6 cards for all note-taking. Quite aside 
from the obvious advantage that standardization of note-taking makes for ready 
inter-exchange of material, the particular size of this paper form is important: 
it is large enough to allow the statement of ove complex idea, yet it will not readily 


hold two such ideas. Thus, it becomes a depository of a single thought and, as 
such, is capable of being added to other similar notes for storing, shuffling, re-com- 


bining, outlining, and development of the form of the final report. | 
There are, of course, many more complex tools which also must be understood 

and used whenever proper opportunity is presented. For example, we might men- 

tion the interview, sampling, case studies, the use of logic, the effective handling 

of written presentation, and the increasing use of graphics. 

















Researchers Need Paraphernalia 


HERE must also be such paraphernalia as offices, books, magazines, journals, 
‘Teak adding machines, office machinery, ditto and mimeograph facilities, 
IBM equipment, and key sort cards. This much is common place. In addition, 
special problems and special types of approach require more elaborate equipment 
which must be made available when and as needed. For example, in studying the 
effects of noise, we must use special equipment for measuring intensity of sound in 
decibels if we are even to approach the problem in its factory context. 

‘Even after we have developed a situation in which an adequate set of equipment 
is used by a group of people skilled in and devoted to a certain method of work, 
the picture is still incomplete. One last factor must be added. In addition to 
the foregoing elements, we must have a particular way of thinking. 

At times I feel deeply conscious that we are really using a new mode of approach 
to the human problems of industry. This approach is one in which all of the 
Social Sciences are combined and in which each one plays its part without obstruct- 
ing the usefulness of the others. At times, this approach has been called “‘human 
engineering’, a term with which I am in full accord—provided the proper safe- 
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guards for the intangible unpredictables of human thought and action are con- 
stantly kept in mind. Unless we are careful there is a danger of falling under the 
spell of the ‘‘slide-rule complex’? by which answers, accurate to the fourth decimal 
place, are predicated on assumptions which are 30 percent in error. 


The Research Job 


HE purpose of the research way of thinking is to assist management by counsel 
Te policy and major managerial strategy. As one writer has put it, ‘In the 
Social Sciences you find out what existing conditions are, compare them with the 
best practice and make recommendations for change. That is research.’ One 
inherent element of this definition, one basic characteristic of the work in our 
department, cannot be over-emphasized: the proper goal of research is research and 
recommendation, not administration. The moment a research group steps out of 
its field to usurp administrative responsibilities it ceases to be a research group. 

Industrial relations research comes into being, then, when trained people with 
a particular knowledge of the proper methods of work and with the proper equip- 
ment carry on their trade with this professional way of thinking as their normal 
approach to a problem. If industrial relations research is a new profession (and | 
think that it is), its definition might well be, ‘“The Social Sciences applied jointly 
to the solving of problems of human relations within industry.”’ 

From a paper presented before the Southern California Management Council. 





CORRECTION 


The paper of Mr. A. F. Trumbore, on Office-Shop Competi- 
tion, which appeared on p. 217 of the December, 1943 issue, 
should have been credited to the Chicago Chapter of the 
NOMA. We regret the error in crediting. 








Have You Heard of the ‘‘Bull Pen’’ Method of 
Hiring by Which a Worker is Hired Merely by 
Calling Out to the Gate for Him to Come In 
and Go To Work? 


Hirin g 
Interviews 


By Date B. Purce.u 


E. I. DuPont De Nemours & Company 
Hanford Engineering Works 
Pasco, Wash. 


Pros: the first written record of an interview, if interpreted liberally, was 


God’s questioning Adam and Eve relative to their eating the forbidden fruit 

in the Garden of Eden. God's purpose was to determine whether or not they 
were qualified to continue living in Paradise. We all know that He placed Eve 
in charge of conceiving children and put her under the supervision of Adam, her boss, 
who in turn had to work for the food, clothing and shelter from thence on. And 
so hiring interviews have continued through the centuries in one form or another, 
including the slave markets of the Roman Empire, the guilds and factories of the 
Industrial Revolution of England, and the more recent ‘‘Bull Pen’’ method of 
employment by which a worker is hired by merely calling out to the gate for him 
to come in and go to work. 


Personnel Management a Fad 


ODERN interviewing is a direct outgrowth of personnel management which 
became more or less of a fad as a result of the first World War. It has its 
place in job placement, job orientation, safety, health and other features of personnel 
management. | 
Primarily, the interview is to select the best qualified man for a specific job. 
When doing this, the interviewer must remember that he has a definite obligation 
to the company he represents and to the prospective employee he is hiring. An 
interviewer must be adequately educated and have knowledge of the various crafts 
and fields of endeavor in which he is to interview. He should be an extrovert 
in action but still have the silent qualifications of the introvert when necessary. 
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In other words, he should strike a happy balance between effusiveness and 
reserve. The interviewer should attempt to be well-groomed and presentable at 
all times. 


‘I Am Glad You Called”’ 


HE proper meeting of the candidate will test an interviewer's tact and skill in 
f pemonn people, for this is a crucial moment which may result in the interview 
being a success or failure. Many interviews have been destined to a dismal failure 
due to the interviewer's lack of polish; thus causing the candidate to give the 
impression of his having idiosyncrasies or probably a nervous strain, and in turn 
becoming a temporary clam-like introvert or a parrot-like extrovert. When be- 
coming acquainted, the interviewer's handshake should be of a friendly firmness, 
his voice well-modulated and his words distinctly articulated. At the same time, 
he should present an attitude of kindness and sincereness, and the atmosphere should 
pervade with ‘‘I’m certainly glad you called upon me.’’ This results in the appli- 
cant’s feeling that the interviewer really wants to give him a job. 

This feeling should be given the candidate, for most interviews are milestones 
in the life of the worker. Many result in the candidate’s happiness or sadness, 
success or failure. With this in mind, the applicant should be seated comfortably 
in a room where there is absolute privacy and little distraction. 

After this brief preliminary meeting of the candidate, the interviewer should 
be a psycho-analyst to the degree of knowing at the moment whether the prospective 
employee is nervous, frightened or distracted in any other way, thus causing the 
interview to be difficult. It is important that the interviewer through some re- 
mark, movement, or other means removes this tenseness. Often times all that is 
necessary is to talk the proverbial ‘‘Nice day today,”’ “‘It’s a good day to fish,”’ or 
‘That's a pretty pin you are wearing.’’ At other times, it may be necessary to | 
continue the conversation on some mutually known subject until the psychological 
moment arrives in which the interviewer can determine if the subject is qualified 
for the job applied for; or if not, just what he is qualified to do. 


There Are No Types 


PON becoming acquainted, the interviewer should be aware of any bias or 
U prejudice on his part and make allowances for it. He must be wary of the 
temptation to allow physical characteristics to impress him against his better judge- 
ment. He must overcome the constant tendency to fall into the habit of regarding 
persons as “‘types’’, thus mentally marking them in certain catagories not actually 
disclosed. Leading questions should be avoided. There is little or no value in 
asking questions whose answers are already obvious upon the application blank, 
unless they require spécial elaboration. The interviewer should have the informa- 
tion from the application blank well in mind before interviewing the candidate. 

The interviewer should be fair to all parties concerned. He should keep in 
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HIRING INTERVIEWS 


mind that all applicants who appear in his office have been brought to him at a cost 
of dollars and cents to the applicant and to his employer. From the employer's 
point of view, every candidate that appears should be considered very carefully, 
for the position for which he is applying is generally the solution to his economic 
problem, and in fairness to him he should be given every opportunity to demon- 
strate that he can do the job satisfactorily. 


Do Not Try to Sell 


A INTERVIEWER who successfully handles his cases does not have to sell the 
company he represents. The company has been sold by his selling himself. 
For this reason, the interviewer should remember that the average applicant will 
regard him as the one person who has the power to give or refuse him work. Be- 
cause of this, he should make every effort to establish rapport with the applicant. 
During the interview, the applicant may relate personal history which should be 
treated as confidential. The interviewer throughout the interview must display 
interest in every word the candidate says, even though it may have no bearing 
on the subject. | 

If the applicant is prone to brag or boast, the interviewer should seem ap- 
propriately impressed, and if the applicant relates his troubles and problems, the 
interviewer should be sympathetic. However, the interview should be kept under 
control and led in the proper line of thought by the interviewer. The general 
attitude of the interviewer is like that of a practicing physician, a man strictly 
professional in bearing, but one who is easily accessible and sympathetic with 
every man and his problem. 

To be successful in placing the applicant in the position that he or she would 
| best fit, the interviewer should be educated sufficiently to be able to place himself 
on the level of the highly educated individual or those with little education. If 
the interview is to be successful, the interviewer must be able to talk whalers, bal- 
loon finishing, sills to carpenters; crown faced pulleys and shafts to millwrights, 
if necessary. When he has learned to talk the lingo of the various occupations 
he has definitely created a setting in which the applicant will express himself most 
freely. 


Know Working Conditions 


HE interviewer should learn the essentials of the crafts or white-collared jobs 
Lye he is to interview. Often times by questioning and conversing with the 
applicant, he can gain much vocational knowledge to add to his ever-filling reservoir 
of wisdom. However, ingenuity should be employed by maintaining genuine 
interest in the interview, and sifting the resultant information in order to determine 
and assimulate that which is useful, and to disregard the remainder. Much of the 
value of the knowledge obtained depends on the attitude in which it is sought. If 
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the information-seeking is done in a drudgery manner with little interest, the 
result will be of corresponding little value. 

The interviewer should definitely know the various factors of the working 
condition under which the applicant will be placed. It would be the height of 
foolishness to place a tempermental person on a confining position or one who has 
always worked outside, on a permanent inside job. He should be able to visualize 
if the man can stand the strain or if the girl can stand typing or shorthand the 
entire day. It is to be remembered that a misplaced employee is not only an active 
detriment to his company, but also worthless to his fellow workers who expect 
him to fulfill his duty so as to complete the finished product. Thus, the interviewer 
should be acquainted with the job analysis of the various positions which he is 
to fill. 

He therefore classifies and evaluates all applicants that come before him. From 
these candidates he selects for employment the ones which are best qualified in their 
respective field. To enable him to make an excellent selection, he must be able 
to ascertain from the interview whether the applicant meets the criteria as set up 
in the job-analysis. 

In general, there are three distinct groups in which all applicants fall. First, 
there are those who are conspiciously well-qualified for the job they seek, and if 
any opening exists for this particular type of applicant, the interviewer has no 
problem. Second, there are those applicants who are so obviously unqualified that 
little or no judgement is required in disposing of their cases. The most care and 
interviewing ability is needed to handle the third and biggest group of applicants 
who, in the light of training and experience, may or may not be satisfactory em- 
ployees in the position for which they are applying. These are known as the 
border line cases, and some small point may be the means of the applicant being 
hired or not. ' 


Turning People Down 


a the most difficult situation which occurs for the interviewer is his 
necessitated refusal to give an applicant a job due to insufficient qualifications 
for the job open, or for another job which may be opened. It is extremely difficult 
to refuse a father with nine children at home a job on the basis he is physi- 
cally unable to do the work, or does not have the ability or training to do a more 
skilled job. 

Most of the applicants who are refused jobs in some craft fall into two types. 
First, they may be young men with insufficient experience trying to make a success- 
ful start in the world; or second, they may be old men with a trade and too super- 
annuated to continue with it. Other refusals for jobs may be given to unqualified 
widows needing work, or to individuals who had been working at a trade for years 
and find that for some reason or another there is no longer a demand for their type 
of employment. These are only a few of many possible illustrations to show that 
refusal of employment requires the greatest amount of tact, skill, and finesse. 
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HIRING INTERVIEWS 


It is necessary for the interviewer to perform this task in such a way that the 
applicant will leave his office in such a frame of mind that he feels he has been well 
received and that the interviewer has done everything in his power to give him a 
job. The manner in which the interview is conducted is the lasting impression 
that an applicant receives, regardless of whether or not he is employed. With this 
proper form of treatment received, he is going to have a greater respect for the 
company when leaving, and will certainly be a messenger of good will for that 
company. 





HAVE YOU SPARE PERSONNEL JOURNALS? 


Some issues of the Personnel Journal (as listed below) are 
required for use by war industries, but are out of print. 

If you have copies of these issues, which you are not using, 
will you kindly return them to us, so that we may send 
them out to the companies requiring them. We will pay 
full price for them. 

Vol. 21, Nos. 1 and 2. May, June, 1942. 
Vol. 20, Nos. 7, 9 and 10. Jan., March and April, 1941. 
Vol. 16, No. 3. Sept., 1937. 
Vol. 14, Nos. 1 and 2. May, June, 1934. 
Personnel Research Federation, 


60 East 42nd St., 
New York, 17, New York. 











One of the Most Important Features of Some 
Efficiency Rating Systems is a Provision for Dis- 
cussion So That the Employee Can Find Out 
Where He Stands in the Eyes of His Supervisors. 


Inefficient 
Efficiency Rating 


By Harry A. Davis 


Boeing Aircraft Company 
Seattle, Wash. 


OsT organizations faced with unprecedented war-born labor turnover prob- 

M lems are systematically and painstakingly conducting analytical research 

undertakings to discover beneath-the-surface reasons which may be robbing 

them of sorely needed man and woman power. A review of separation reports, in- 

cluding data recorded from exit interviews, from the average company, generally 

reveals only the ostensible-reasons for termination, such as: other employment, dis- 

satisfaction, moving from the vicinity, housing or transportation problems, health, 

personal reasons, etc., yet in an, if not appreciable, at least important, number of 
instances, the claimed reason probably is merely cloaking the true facts. 


Insidious Turnover Germs 


MONG Others, the improper presentation to the employee of efficiency rating 
results is definitely one of our insidious turnover germs. Important benefits 
derived from the utilization of an efficiency rating system, including crystallization 
of opinion, recording employee progress, fair employee appraisal, fairness to less 
aggressive employees, etc. can be nullified by making the simple mistake of not fully 
counseling with the employee when the results are made known. 

Common practice has it that the employee is informed of his periodic analysis 
rating usually by one of three methods: (1) verbally by the supervisor, (2) the receipt 
of a report card, (3) by contacting the office housing his personal file where he is 
allowed to personally review his rating sheet. Of these three elementary methods, 
the only one of consequence is No.3. Too often, however, even this method is value- 
less as the information is imparted in a casual, disinterested, or remonstrative manner, 
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INEFFICIENT EFFICIENCY RATING 


and the result in cases where the employee has been rated average or below average is 
purely negative. 

To clarify, somewhat, the value of efficiency rating counseling it might be well 
to recount pertinent cases where it was found beneficial toward correcting erroneous 
employee impressions. 


Good Planning Goes Awry 


NE firm put into use a very scientifically planned efficiency rating form. It was 
O designed and developed by competent industrial engineers. Not until several 
ratings had been taken was it discovered that the average employee of that firm re- 
ceived a score of only 57 percent. This, of course, did not necessarily determine that 
that plant was manned by a subnormal staff, but rather it proved decisively that the 
best planning can goawry. The points allotted for the various degrees of elements 
of efficiency to be rated were definitely miscalculated. Inasmuch as the scoring was 
based upon the 100 per cent system, the average employee should have received a grade 
of approximately 80 per cent. 

The management of this firm still is wondering how many good, average, stable 
employees were lost when those who knew that they were doing a good job found 
that their supervision thought they were valuable only to the extent of 57 per cent. 
The perplexing question confronting them at this point was how to rectify the error. 
It was too late to change the scoring as this would have put the consistency of pro- 
gressive grades out of line. After due consultation it was decided that henceforth 
the employee would be made aware of his standing through the counselor method. 
The counselor would explain the uncorrectable miscalculation in the scoring system 
and assure the employee that it was not discrimination on the part of Supervision. 
In this way efficiency rating counseling was adopted by this firm. 


Efficiency Rating Counseling 


NOTHER firm, experimenting along the same lines, found a most peculiar mis- 
A understanding existing. A group of truck drivers appeared at the counselor's 
office feeling very much aggrieved. They had all received efficiency rating grades 
ranging between 75 and 85, which was perfectly satisfactory when viewing the 
Organization asa whole. Their complaint, however, was that a certain clerk in the 
dispatcher’s office had been rated at 93 per cent, and ‘they were inquiring as to just 
why the company considered a tlerk’s position of such greater value than that of a 
truck driver. The misunderstanding in this instance, of course, was obvious and a 
few minutes of the counselor's time quickly cleared up the case to the satisfaction of 
all concerned. However, the dangerous element involved was also obvious, and 
further serves to illustrate the value and necessity of counseling in this respect. 

Efficiency rating counseling can be made as extensive as is believed necessary. 
The counselor can be in possession of charts and graphs which point out the em- 
ployee’s position with respect to the shop, department, division or organization of 
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which he is an integral part. Each element judged through the efficiency rating can 
be thoroughly explained. Weaknesses can be brought to the attention of the em- 
ployee and corrective steps to be taken recommended. Education and training 
courses can be suggested. In short, this phase of counselor procedure is an excellent 
opportunity for saving manpower, building morale, and performing human engi- 
neering. 











Book Reviews 


Book Review Editor, Mr. Everett Van Every 


California Personnel Management Association, Berkeley, Cal. 


HOW TO DEVELOP YOUR EXECUTIVE ABILITY 
By Daniel Starch. Harper & Bros. New York. 1943. $3.00 


By the title of this book you would assume that the reader has some executive 
ability to start with . . . that the author is merely going to tell you how to develop 
it. I am always skeptical of the fellow who tries to do so much for a reader. To 
develop executive ability is really something! 

The book should be popular. It grips your interest after a few pages and ‘‘does 
things to you,”’ as one reader put it. But the material isn’t froth. Dr. Starch isa 
business research consultant and has put down some observations on how men 
have become competent executives and how they developed their skills and capaci- 
ties. What I like about the book is the free use of case material in the author's 
evaluation of his 150 select executives. He studies 150 business men with earnings 
from $4000 to $80,000 per annum and employs a remarkable measure of comparison 
in developing his thesis. Dr. Starch analyzes all cases with his four basic qualities 
of leadership: (1) Intellect—ability to think (2) Capacity to assume responsibility 
G) Ability to handle people (4) Inner drive. This is not the heaviest reading for 
busy executives and junior executives, but it is stimulating and thought-provoking. 
For some of us the book may well live up to its title. 


. 


WOMEN IN WAR INDUSTRIES 


Industrial Relations Section, Princeton Univ. Princeton, N. J. 82 pp. 1943. 
Paper cover, $1.50 


If you would know what other companies are doing about employing women 
and all the hundreds of related problems and questions involved, this report of the 
experiences of many firms should be of invaluable aid to you. It is a brief study of 
the effect the employment of women is having on personnel policies as reported by 
about 100 companies. At the present rate it looks as if whole industries will be 
taken over by women. When you finish reading this report you will not be frigh- 
tened at such a revolution . . . the reader might well ask, What of it? Neither the 
employer nor the community can ignore the economic and social changes involved. 
Nearly all the major problems in the employment and supervision of women are 
expertly discussed in this study including an excellent bibliography and sources of 
information on current developments. Recommended for all employers. 


THE MOVEMENT OF FACTORY WORKERS 
By Charles A. Myers & W. Rupert Maclaurin. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York. 1943. 111 pp. $1.50 


Here is an interesting study of the movement of factory workers in a medium- 
sized manufacturing community. Few other studies have analyzed the character 
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and effects of interfactory movement. Most other efforts have been directed to the | 
unemployment experience of workers or to movement from one locality to another, 
but this little volume tackles the problem of why workers “‘move on”’ in their own 
community and what becomes of them. More than a third, for example, move | 
into jobs of less income or unemployment which indicates that voluntary movement 
is not too intelligent and often disappointing to the workers. The author believes 
that all efforts to improve the operations of the labor market by more effective use 
of the Employment Service, the schools, better industrial relations practices, relief 
for the unemployed, training for unskilled management, etc., will not be able to 
correct the main weakness. “‘Unless cyclical depressions involving large-scale 
unemployment, such as that of 1937-38, can be eliminated or greatly alleviated, inse- 
curity and the threat of a layoff will continue to dominate workers’ lives.’’ 


TEXTBOOK OF OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


By W. H. Leffingwell, late president of the National Office Management Association, 
and E. M. Robinson, professor of Management, Boston University. 
McGraw Hill Book Co. New York. 1943. 409 pp. $3.00 


Office managers and those with large numbers of office personnel will welcome 
a new business book devoted to the text fundamentals of getting out the day’s 
work. With the rapid increase in office supervision, such a volume devoted to ~ 
training men to analyze office needs, planning work more effectively and controlling 
office operations, should find a ready response. This is not a book merely on clerical 


supervision—rather it is a thorough study of scientific management principles ap- 
plied to the office. If you are looking for improved office management this book 
should prove to be a valuable reference and training guide. It should be passed 
around or made available to promising young executives. 





